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which he could put to much better use for the good of
his pupils, readers and hearers.
This sensitive man of letters and somewhat disabused,
but highly cultured, philosopher, held in utter disdain
whatever was bourgeois in the sense that Flaubert used
the word. He had a keen scent for the "bourgeois," or
the "swanker," and would soon "settle" them. A lady of
Montpellier society called one day at his villa, but had, in
fact, nothing to say. She showed this by talking to him
about rain and fine weather. But as Gide did not keep
up the conversation on this banal subject, she reminded
him that it was raining. Without abandoning his icy
calm, he replied: "You have already said so, Madame!"
Another characteristic anecdote of his manner is told.
At a large reception he retired to a corner of the drawing-
room, buried himself in the day's issue of Le Temps,
which he read from beginning to end; when he had
finished it, he turned to his neighbour and asked: "Do
you happen to have yesterday's paper?"
He was fond of reading this newspaper, not certainly
for its general policy, but for the wealth and variety of
its news. One day a journalist from Le Temps went to
interview him. After the interview, the conversation
turned upon the newspaper itself, Gide asking who were
the heads of departments of the august journal. At one
point the interviewer pressed Gide to give his opinion of
a certain department which, in fact, Gide thought par-
ticularly tiresome and bourgeois. Started on the trail,
Gide spoke his mind freely, but, as he went on, his
questioner kept changing colour. Seeing how the jour-
nalist took his remarks, Gide asked him why he was so
moved. "Because, sir, I am in charge of that depart-
ment." Gide, describing this painful scene, would laugh,
it is true; .but in fact he was very sorry to have hurt the
feelings of a fellow writer whom he liked in spite of his
excessively "academic" and traditional outlook.
The indifference he always showed to popularity is
explained by the fact that he never sought to "arrive."
He was not an adherent of any political party; he never